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TUTIONS., ; time alluded to, the standard set forth by 


Medical Service in the Navy, No. III. 


We regret to state, that it is not quite as ; 
easy to obtain the commission of assistant | 
surgeon in the navy as to obtain a diploma | 


from any of our medical schools. It would 
seein that the standard for the doctorate is to 
ineasure how little professional knowledge 
will warrant the “ Faculties” in their appro- 
val of the candidates examined by them, 


keeping altogether out of view how much ° 


information is absolutely requisite to make a 
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one of our oldest institutions requires the 


> candidate to have attended two full courses 


of lectures, to have studied medicine during 
three years under the direction of some re- 
spectable practitioner, to present a thesis 
legibly written and free from errors in 
orthography. We will leave it to the de- 
cision of any competent judge, whether this 
does not show that, in the opinion of the 
faculty, a very moderate elementary educa- 
tion only is necessary for a physician. It 


’ reminds us of a provision in one of the early 


sufe and efficient practitioner of medicine > 
; clared that no citizen should be a member 


and surgery. ‘This has arisen from a rivalry 


or competition of the schools, based on the 
false notion that the best institution is that 
Which graduates the greatest proportional ; 
humaber of its candidates; but there seems , 
‘0 be no pride in turning out the best in- | 


situcted young men; the competition is for 


——_ 


/ 


number and not quality. This evil, and it } 
, education, and at least a smattering of Greek 


is certainly a great evil for society, has grown 


up with the increased number of medical 
schools, and from the adoption of an erro- | 
neous opinion, promulgated by a great pro- 
essur some forty years ago, that a knowledge ; 
- elevate rather than lower the standing of 


of Latin and Greek was annecneaary to be- 


political constitutions of Peru, which de- 


of the House of Representatives unless he 
could read and write. There should be 
some test that individuals who aspire to be 
doctors possess a sufficient preliminary edu- 


cation before they are admitted to attend 
lectures, or enter upon the study of medi- 
cine. They should possess asound English 


and Latin; and we are not aware thata 
collegiate course has ever been in the way 
of acquiring professional knowledge, and, if 
it were required, it would have a tendency to 
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medical men in the eyes of the community. 
Besides, we believe, a classical scholar, ca- 
teris paribus, is better fitted to receive in- 
formation, to estimate the value of testimo- 
ny, in short, to reason upon medical facts 
and doctrines, than one who is barely able 
to read and write his own language gram- 
matically. If all the schools required their 
candidates to be classical scholars, the num- 
ber of graduated and advertising quacks 
would be very much diminished, even if the 
whole of them were not removed from among 
us. But we despair of reform in this mat- 
ter until the legislature understands the sub- 
ject, and the true interests of the republic in 
regard to it. ‘The State endeavours to pro- 
tect the citizens in their property from theft, 
and in their lives from assassination; and is 
it not also a part of the duty of the State 
to watch over the public health, and not 
abandon its citizens to the ignorance and 
caprice of charlatans the moment they fall 
sick? By paying his tax to the government, 
the citizen has a right to be protected equally 
against the assassin as against him who 
murders through ignorance or permits him 
to die through negligence. How long must 
health and life continue to be estimated by 
dollars and cents, through the cupidity of 


chartered medical institutions, whose great | 


aim is profit for their professors? 

To obtain the commission of an assistant 
surgeon in the navy, the candidate makes 
application to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and at the same time forwards respectable 
testimonials that he “possesses the moral 
and physical qualifications requisite for fill- 
ing creditably the responsible station, and 


for performing ably the arduous and active ; 


duties which will be required of him.” The 
applicants must be over twenty-one, and not 
over twenty-eight years of age, and they 
must be citizens of the United States; 
whether it would not be sound policy to re- 
quire them to be natives of the country, 
seeing that they are employed in a military 
capacity, is a question for legislators to de- 
cide. 

The law provides that “no person shall 
receive the appointment of assistant surgeon 
in the navy of the United States, unless he 
shall have been examined and approved by 
a board of naval surgeons, who shall be 
designated for that purpose by the Secretary 
of the Navy.” 


Boards of Examination are convened only 


at times to suit the convenience and meet; 
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the wants of the navy; there is a board as. 
sembled perhaps as often as once every 
year. The Boards consist of five exye. 
rienced surgeons of the navy, chosen for this 
duty, on account of their peculiar fitness, by 
the Department. The Secretary of the navy 
selects from the applicants the number of 
individuals to be examined. To the per. 
sons thus selected, “ permissions” are given 
to present themselves to the Board of Ex. 
amination, stating the time and place of its 
meeting. 

By the instruction of the Navy Depart 
ment, “the Board rigidly serutinizes the 
pretensions of each candidate, taking into 
consideration his physical qualifications and 
moral habits, as well as his professional ac. 
quirements and general knowledge; and re- 
ports favourably upon no case admitting of 
a reasonable doubt, as the health and lives 
of the officers, seamen, and marines, are 
objects too important to be committed to 
ignorant or incompetent hands. The Boar 
reports the relative merit of the candidates, 
as shown by the examination; and those of 
whose qualifications the Board is satisfied, 
are appointed assistant surgeons as their 
services are required” *—(of course those at 
the head of the list are first commissioned.) 

‘«‘ Candidates of whom the Board makes 
’ an unfavourable report, are allowed a second 
examination, at a future session, if they de- 
sire it, when, if they again fail, their names 
‘are dropped from the list of applicants.”* 

«‘ No allowance is made for the expenses 
of persons undergoing these examinations, 
as they are indispensable prerequisites to 
appointment.” * 

The resposibilities of every member of @ 
Board of Examination, acting under such in- 
structions, are not of a trifling nature. The 
interests of the government, of the navy, 
must be weighed in opposition to the in- 
terests, the reputation, and feelings of the 
candidate, who usually requires the kindest 
and most gentle sympathies to be extended 

towards him on this exciting occasion, Un 
‘less he has the assurance arising from know- 
ledge. Yet, at times the most ignorant are 
bravest, and are the least disturbed by being 
what is technically termed “stumped;” while 
the best instructed are tremulous and um 
certain through fear of failure. The Boarl 
must often consider the extended influ 
ence rejection may exercise over the che 
-racter of a young man—whether it will 


* Official Circular from the Navy Department 
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show him that he had over-estimated his: 
own acquisitions, and teach him that al- 
though his talents and capacity are undoubt- | 
edly all his teachers and friends declared 
them to be, in their letters to the Board, 
still he has neglected his opportunities sim- 
ply because it had never occurred to him, 
the richest soil will produce no harvest with- 
out sowing and cultivation:—or, will he 
break down, through mortification and 
wounded pride, and disappointment of love 
of approbation—and exert himself no more? 
“Tt is dreadful, sir, to be a rejected candi- 
date:—indeed, I know it has been the death 
of several fine young men—and, sir, I feel 
I have not satisfied the Board :’’—we heard 
a gentleman say this, several years ago, who 
had but too truly anticipated the result of 
his examination. The person to whom the 
above remark was addressed replied, that 
although it must be mortifying to fail in 
this, or in any other important enterprise, 
he did not think that rejection by the Navy 
Board was a biding disgrace or stain, to fol- 
low a man through life; that it was very 
much as each one regarded the matter, for 
the failure was known only to themselves, 
and a limited number of their friends, and it 
ought to be rather a salutary correction of 
erroneous self-estimation, and lead to closer 
and more diligent study, instead of leading 
them to despair and die. We heard of a 
gentleman who declared that a rejection at 
his first examination was the most fortunate 
circumstance that had ever occurred to him, 
because he, in this way, was convinced, that ’ 
while he fancied himself intimately ac- 
quainted with his profession, in reality he | 
knew nothing. The gentleman alluded to, 
is now a distinguished and much beloved 
practitioner. A candidate told us once, ° 
that he never imagined there was any 
thing in surgery to learn until he was ex- | 
amined by the Navy Board, adding that 
he was fully satisfied, prior to examination, | 
that he was sufliciently well instructed 
to be an assistant surgeon, but before it 
was half over he was firmly convinced that 
he required a good deal more knowledge. ’ 
Yet this gentleman had been two years in 
practice. Whether successful or otherwise, | 
few men ever forget an examination for a’ 
commission or a diploma; and were it not } 
for the duty which examiners feel they owe | 
to their fellow citizens, benevolence and | 
sympathy for their anxious situation, would ' 


make al! candidates successful, whether in 
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the “Green Box,” or before the Boards of 
the navy or army. 

But leniency and facility towards candi- 
dates at examination, would be injustice, 
nay, treachery, to every man in the naval 
service. ‘T’his examination is in a measure a 
guarantee to officers and men that the phy- 
sicians appointed by the government to take 
care of them when sick or wounded are 
competent to the charge; and it must ever 
be a consolation to relatives at home to feel 
satisfied, so long as the Board unflinchingly 
performs its duty, that no member of the 
ship’s company in an American man.of-war 
will suffer through the incapacity of his 
medical attendant. The government thinks 
the health and lives of officers and men too 
important, to be entrusted to ignorant and 
incompetent hands; and it is the object 
of the examination to exclude from the ser- 
vice, all to whom the epithets ignorant or 
incompetent can be justly applied, always 
keeping in view a high standard for know- 
ledge and capacity. 

That there may be as little of luck in the 
ordeal, the examination is frequently con- 
tinued through several days, and particularly 
if the candidate seems to suffer from em- 
barrassment. By this plan the whole ground 
may be gone over in a general way, and the 
strong as well as the weak points of the 
candidate be discovered, so that being passed 
or rejected by mere chance, as might hap- 
pen when only from twenty to forty minutes 
are occupied for the purpose, is almost pre- 
cluded. ‘To test his knowledge of forming 
mixtures, he is required to write prescrip- 
tions; and to discover what manual! dexteri- 
ty he may possess, the candidate is required 
to apply bandages and dressings for fractures 
&c. to a manikin, or casts provided for the 
purpose. To show the habit of his mind, his 
readiness in bringing his information to bear 
upon any familiar subject, and also as a 
pretty sure test of elementary education, he 
is required to write a thesis, the subject of 
which is assigned by the Board, and always 
in reference to something growing out of the 
examination, or on some strictly practical 
subject. For this purpose the candidate is 
given a single sheet of paper, and his thesis 
is written in an adjoining apartment, and 
must be, as it were, an impromptu produc- 
tion. 

Usually, each member of the Board is 
responsible for one or more branches under 
examination, but he is not confined in his 
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questions to them; because he has to give 
his vote as to whether the candidate is gual- 
Jied, in all respects, to discharge the duties 
of an assistant surgeon in the navy, and not 
as to whether he is, or is not, acquainted 
with a particular branch of medical science. 
The result is decided by ballot, and a majo- 
rity either rejects or passes the candidate. In 
its decisions the Board is uninfluenced by 
political bias, or by considering of what 
school the candidate is a graduate, or 
whether he has graduated at all: provided 
he possess the requisite qualifications, it 
matters very little where or by what means 
he has obtained his knowledge. When the 
successful candidates are compared, for the 
purpose of assigning them relative positions 
on the list, besides the extent and general 
correctness of their professional knowledge, 
their age, natural capacity, general informa- 
tion, and knowledge of natural history, are 
taken into the account. ‘The object of the 
examination, in a word, is to ascertain 
whether he is likely to be an eflicient prac- 
titioner of medicine and surgery; and al- 
though the examiners may travel in their 
examinations a little beyond what is purely 
practical, candidates are not rejected for want 
of knowledge of natural history, or of what 
has been vulgarly termed “the refinements 
of the profession.” 

Heretofore the examination has been con- 
ducted in presence of the Board only; and 
perhaps it is better than if it were public, 
both for the candidate and the government. 


In case of failure, the candidate’s name re- > 


mains unknown, his weak points are not 


‘the cover of the Lancet, affords a curious 
example of the shifts to which needy medi. 
cals in England are obliged to resort, and, 
at the sare Lime, opens our eyes to the mis. 
representations of book-making tourists re. 
specting the discipline of the German 
schools and institutions :— 

«Grapuation In Penson.—The ad- 
vertis r who has just returned from a sue. 
cessful tour, with similar objects, will ac- 
company any gentleman desirous of taking 
a degree in person, to any continental uni- 

versity, undertaking to prepare him for the 
examination, and to guarantee his success, 
The route recommended includes the most 
interesting towns in Belgium, and the best 
part of the Rhine. ‘Total expense, 50 
guineas. Absence from London, sixteen 
days.” 

The same successful tourist informs 
“gentlemen properly qualified,” that they 
may, through his assistance, obtain the de- 
gree of M. D. from a celebrated continental 
university, without absence from practice, 
for £36. We begin to entertain the hope 
that when matters come to the worst they 
must mend, and that these evils are working 
their own cure, by the exposure to public 
gaze of their enormities. Germany and 
quackery are every day becoming synony- 
mous, and people begin to suspect that medi- 
cal men, as well as others, take to “going 
up the Rhine” to escape the exercise of what 
is called in the vulgar tongue, “ going up 
the spout.”—Dublin Med. Press. 


~<a 


exposed to public consideration; and the ; 


consequences of a public examination would 
be so serious in the event of rejection, that 


very few could be induced to run the risk } 
of such a trial for the advantages to be } 


gained by success. ‘I'he only objection to 
the present mode is a questionable one; 
namely, that injustice may be done to a 
candidate through the prejudice of one or 
more members of a Board. 

Having passed this ordeal, the candidate 
in the course of time, receives from the 
President of the United States, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 
a commission as Assistant Surgeon in the 
navy. Of the worth of this commission we 
shail speak in our next. 

Travels in search of Medical Honours 
—The following advertisement, copied from 


SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
; OF MEDICAL DELUSIONS. 
Mrs. Mapp.—In our notice of the death 
, of Hahnemann, in our last number, we enl 
; merated among those who had been neatly 
"equally successful with this recently deceased 
: apostle, in deluding the public and in acquil- 
} ing immense notoriety and popularity—the 
; celebrated Mrs. Mapp, and some of our real- 
}ers may wish to know who she was. 

{ Mrs. Mapp, the bone-setter of Epsom, ¥4 
} the daughter of a man named Wallis, a quack 
, at Hindon, in Wiltshire, and sister to the 
; celebrated “ Polly Peachum,” who married 
(the Duke of Bolton. Upon some family 
> quarrel, Sally Wallis left her professional 
} parent, and wandered up and down the 
‘country in a miserable condition, callibs 
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herself “Crazy Sally,” and pursuing in her 
perambulations a course which fairly justi- 
fied the title. 

Arriving at last at Epsom, she succeeded 
in humbugging the worthy bumpkins of 
that place, so decidedly, that a subscription 
was set on foot to keep her among them; 
but her fame extended to the metropolis, 
the dupes of London, a numerous class then 
as well as now, thought it no trouble to go 
ten miles to see the conjuror, till at length, 
she was pleased to bless the afflicted Lon- 
don with her presence, and once a week 
drove to the Grecian Coffee-house in a 
coach and six with out-riders! It was in 
one of these journeys, passing through | 
Kent-street, in the Borough, that being | 
taken for a certain woman of quality from: 
the Electorate in Germany, a great mob fol- | 
lowed, and bestowed on her many bitter re- | 
proaches, till madame, perceiving some mis- 
take, looked out of the window, and accosted ' 
them in this gentle manner, “ D your | 
bloods, don’t you know me? I am Mrs. 
Mapp, the bone-setter/” upon which an- 
nouncement the crowd rent the air with > 
loud huzzas. 

That she was likely to’express herself in ° 
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made in the House of Commons, respecting 
the depravity of the mining and manufactar- 
ing population in England, when the afHlu- 
ent and educated classes see no impropriety 
in placing every morning on their breakfast 
tables, under the eyes of their wives and 
daughters, those most horridly indecent and 
beastly productions. Not only do they do 
this, but from highest to lowest do they 
patronize, encourage, and cherish the most 


‘abandoned villains if they minister to their 


wretched caprices and follies with respect 
to their filthy ailments. Our readers are 
fortunately unacquainted with the private 
history of the quack system in England in 
all its ramifications; but if we entered into 
particulars we could perhaps draw a picture 
in exposing it, which would represent hu- 
man nature in its utmost state of deformity 
and turpitude. 


— 
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Medical Instruction in Philadelphia— 


oy 
ener enamine: ete eye 


these terms, seems very natural from her;The regular courses of Lectures will com- 
origin and history, but that she should be mence on the first Monday in November. 
on visiting terms with decent people, and. Her two chartered Medical Schools,—her 
associate with persons of quality, is indeed admirably arranged General Hospital, her 
extraordinary. Mr. Pott, who wrote with ‘immense Alms-house, her Hospital for the 
the pen of a master, has noticed this in no; Blind and Lame, and her several dispensa- 
very gracious terms: ‘“ We all remember,” , ties, in all which clinical instruction is given; 
says he, “that even the absurdities and im- ‘also her numerous experienced and able 
practicabilitiy of her own promises and en-’ private instructors, and the abundance and 
gagements, were by no means equal to the cheapness of subjects, render Philadelphia 
expectations and credulity of those who ran | unrivalled in this country for the advantages 
after her; that is, of all ranks and degrees it affords as a place of medical instruction. 
of people, from the lowest labourer or me- ; Students should come on early in October 
chanic, up to those of the most exalted rank ‘so as to have time to gain correct informa- 
and station; several of whom not only did : tion, make their selection of teachers, obtain 
not hesitate to believe implicitly the most good lodgings, and generally make their 
extravagant assertions of an ignorant, illi- arrangements to the best advantage. 

beral, drunken, female savage, but even soli- 


cited her company; at least, seemed to enjoy ; 
her society.” 


Erroneously suspected Pregnancy.—Dr. 
»Seracue, of Michigan, in a letter to the 
‘ Editor of the Western Lancet alludes to the 


Quack Advertisements.—We know not; following case, which is analogous to that 
of any thing which displays so prominently ’ of the unfortunate Lady Flora Hastings. 
a low state of moral feeling and total disre-) A respectable young lady was suspected 
gard of common decency, as the disgusting | of being pregnant, her abdomen having con- 
obscenity of the advertisements of medical | siderably enlarged. She was treated by the 
swindlers which pollute the columns of news- . parents with unnatural cruelty, which in- 
papers, Can any one be surprised by the ; duced her to request the opinion of a physi- 


appalling statements of Lord Asuxex, lately’ cian. This was obtained and unfortunately 
’ 
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sustained the views of the parents; and, ’ 


notwithstanding the solemn protestations of 
the patient, she was declared pregnant. | 
Disease and ill treatment soon terminated 
her life, and, a post mortem examination | 
revealed numerous large tumours in the } 
abdomen, but no fatus/ 


Medical Department of Hampden Sid-‘ 
ney College.—Jrrenizs Wyman M. D., of 
Boston, has been appointed Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. The next ses- 
sion of the school will commence on the 
last Monday of October. 

Harvard —University—-Massachusetts 
Medical College.—At the close of the Acade- 
mic year ending Aug. 23, 1843, the degree ’ 
of M. D. was conferred on 30 candidates. 


; 
: : 


valids, as well as for the preparation of pul. 
dings. 

« Bright’s nutritious farina is a carefully 
prepared potato-starch, very slightly colour. 
ed and aromatized. It is used for the same 
purposes as the preparation last referred to, 
it makes very agreeable puddings. 

“The powder sold as the Prince of Wales’ 
food, prepared by the Patent Farina Com. 
pany, is potato-starch. 

In High Holborn there is an establish. 
ment professing to sell Indian-corn-starch, 
On examination, Mr. P. found that the sub. 
stance sold under this name is potato-starch, 


‘to which a blue tinge has been commuii- 


cated, probably by indigo. The naked eye 
is sufficient to recognize it. By the micro. 
scope, the shape and size of the grains, 
which are very different to those of the real 





-- fecula of maize or Indian corn, readily dix 

Yale College, Ct-At the late annual tinguish it as potato-starch. 
commencement 17 candidates received the: «“'T'he powder sold as Anderson’s soluble 

degree of M. D. ‘ starch, is identical with the so-called Indian. 
— ‘ corn-starch; in other words, it is coloured 

Pennsylvania Medical College, Filbert potato-starch. 

St—It is said that the Professors in this’ “Bright’s universal sanative breakfast 

school have had a disagreement and that all beverage is a mixture of potato-starch and 

of them have resigned their chairs. We chocolate. ‘To the latter substance it owes 

have not learned whether or not the school its colour, odour, and flavour. When pre- 

would be reorganized. pared for use, with either water or milk, it 
— ‘ forms a thickish liquid.” 

Columbian College—Brxsamin Hat- Potato-starch is sometimes used to adul- 
LOWELL, Esq., has been appointed Prof. terate West Indian arrow-root; and an imi- 
of Chemistry in the Medical Department of tation sago is sometimes prepared with it. 
this school in the place of the late Dr. Hall. It is also extensively used in England in 

the manufacture of potato-sugar, which is 
—— employed by fraudulent grocers for mixing 
‘ with the common brown cane sugar. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. ; In reference to the detection of potato 
_ starch.” Dr. P. remarks, «it may be readily 

Potato-Starch.—Dr. Pereira has pub- distinguished by the naked eye of an et 
lished in the Pharmaceutical Journal, some ’ perienced person trom all other commercial 
interesting observations on this fecula, which | feculas, tous les mois alone excepted. It 
it appears is extensively used in England, ’ presents a remarkable glistening, satiny, 
for adulterating dietetical and pharmaceu- : pearly, or sparkling appearance, somewhat 
tical substances, and is sold in the shops : like that of a number of minutely divided 
under various names. ‘ globules of mercury. Though it is difficult 

“At some of the Italian warehouses in to convey an accurate and precise idea of 
London it is sold under the name of potato-’ this property by words, yet it is one which 
flour; being used by cooks in the prepara- is instantly recognized when a sample of 
tion of soutHes, and sometimes for thicken- this starch is attentively examined. It arises 
ing gravies, sauces, &c., on account of its, from the large size of the amylaceous grains. 
being cheap, tasteless, and soluble. : Moreover, potato-starch wants that dull or 

“At Mr. Butler’s, in Covent Garden mar-: dead white appearance presented by West 
ket, it is sold in tin canisters, under the } Indian arrow-root. It gives the idea of the 
name of English arrow-root, and is used ; particles being slightly translucent. 
as a farinaceous food for infants and in- 3 “Tn the large size and slight translucency 
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of its grains, tows /e mois agrees with potato- 
starch; indeed, they are somewhat larger 
than those of the latter starch. Hence, 
therefore, the naked eye may confound 
these two feculas. 

«The microscope is the most important 
agent in distinguishing the different starch- 
s from each other; and by it we can readily 
detect potato-starch. We recognise it by 
the size, shape, and structure of its grains, 
Though the size varies somewhat, yet on 


the average it exceeds that of other com- , 
‘recently formed. The composition of all of 


mercial starches, always excepting tous /es 
mois, whose grains, as I have already stated, 


are rather larger. I have, however, occa-_ 
cohesive, and, therefore, more readily solu- 


sionally met with samples of potato-starch, 
whose grains nearly equalled in size those of 
tous les mois. The actual size of the grains 


diameter. The shape of small (or young- 
est”) grains of potato-starch is circular or 
globular: but that of the larger ones is el- 
liptical, oblong, ovate, or obtusely triangu- 
lar. Perhaps, we may assume that the 
normal form of the fully developed particles 
is ovate. The structure of the grains is 
the next point deserving of our attention. 
When examined by a polarizing microscope, 
we observe, by the black cross which they 
present, that they possess a depolarizing or 
doubly refracting structure, which is to be 
regarded as an indication of their consisting 
of a structure unequally dense. By the 
common microscope we discover, on some 
part of the surface of the grain, one hilum, 
or, in some cases, two hila—one at either 
end, or two at the same end. The hilum 
is a circular hole, which was formerly 


thought to be a kind of umbilicus, by which, | 


according to some writers, the starch-grain 
Was originally attached to the parent vesicle 
in which it was developed. 
garded as the circular section of the tube or 
passage by which the amylaceous substance 


is introduced into the interior of the starch . 
‘among the Turks | in 55, and among the 


gtain. On large and old grains of starch 


we observe a number of cracks which com- | 


mence at the hilum. 
“On the surface of the grains is a series 
of curved lines, forming a system of either 


concentric or eccentric rings or zones, which } 
They are similar to | 


surround the hilum. 


nations of the successive layers of which | 
these shells are composed. 


It is now re-. 
lin 5. On dividing the population of Al- 


‘giers it appears that the mortality from 


AAA AAS 


The grains of ; 
every kind of starch, which I have hitherto } 


examined, present a hilum and some traces 


of rings; but in the smaller grained starches, 
as rice-starch and the Portland arrow-root 
(starch of arum maculatum) they are very 
imperfectly perceived. Tous les mois and 
potato-starch, probably on account of the 


size of their grains, show these rings in 


the most distinct manner. 

“The starch grains are composed of a 
series of juxta-posed concentric layers, which 
may be compared to the lamine of an onion. 
Of these layers, the innermost are the most 


them is the same, but their cohesion is dif- 
ferent, the inner or younger ones being less 


ble than the outer or older ones. The rings 
or rug@# so distinctly perceived on grains of 


varies from 1-600th to 1-30th of a line in < potato-starch, depend on the concentric lay- 


ers.” 


Carbon and Nitrogen compound bodies, 
and made by plants during growth—R. 
Rigg, Esq., finding that sprigs of succulent 
plants, such as mint, placed in a bottle con- 
taining perfectly pure water, and having no 


‘communication with the atmosphere except 


through the medium of water, or mercury 
and water, in a few weeks grow to more 
than double their size, with a proportionate 


‘increase of weight of all the chemical ele- 


ments which enter into their composition, 


‘is thence disposed to infer that all plants 


make carbon and nitrogen; and that the 
quantity made by any plant varies with the 
circumstances in which it is placed. He 
has read a memoir on the subject to the 
Royal Society. 


Pulmonary Phthisis.—-The mortality 


from Phthisis in the whole civil population 


of Algiers is | in 20, whilst in Paris it is 


Phthisis among Europeans is 1 in 15; 


Arabs 1 in 70.—La Lanceite Frangaise, 
25th May, 1843. 


, gaise. 


Medical Reform.—M. Bouillaud present- 
ed to the Chamber of Deputies in April last 
a petition from the Medical Students of 
the curved lines observed on bivalved shells, | France for the suppression of the institution 


as the mussel, and which indicate the termi- of officiers de Sante —La Lancetle Fran- 


Tartar of the Teeth. Infusoria—A pa- 
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2 
per was read to the French Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Manot, entitled * Micro- 
scopic Investigations as to the nature of the 
Tartar and mucous coverings of the tongue 
and teeth.” If we are to believe M. Mandl’s 
microscope, the human mouth is a perfect 
cemetery, where miilions of infusoria find 
their catacumbs. Leuwenhveck had already 
told us that the human mouth was peopled 
with infusory animals, and that the mucous 
secretion on its surface served as their 
ocean; but it remained for M. Mandl to 
discover that the tartar which covers the 
teeth is formed of the mountains of the dead 
of the inhabitants of this ocean. M. Mandl 
knows not to what cause to attribute the 
origin of these microscopic animals, but has 
ascertained, he says, that they are most nu- 
merous in persons who live on spare diet, 
and that they are instantly killed by ardent 
spirits.—Athenxum, Aug. 19, 1843. 

British Association for the Advancement 
of Science.-—'Vhe annual meeting was held 
this year in Cork, commencing on the 16th 
of August. The only papers read before 
the Medical Section, during the two first 
days, were, “On a peculiar disease of the 
Biliary Ducts,” by Dr. Othile of Paris; “On 
the means adopted by nature in the sup. 
pression of Hamorthage fiom large arte- 
ries,” by Dr. Houston; “On the cure of 
Aneurisin by pressure,” by Prof. Harrison; 
and “On the deleterious effects of enathe 
crocata,” by Dr. Pickells. 


Pellagrain France.—This disorder, hith- 
erto supposed to be met with only in some 
parts of Italy, has lately been observed at. 
the Hospital St. Louis. Pellagra, accord- | 
ing to Moscati, Odvardi, &c., was unknown | 
in Lombardy before 1715, beginning be- 
tween the Po and the Alps, where it is now 
endemic, and gradually extending itself to 
all Lombardy, the Venetian territory, and 
the frontiers of Carniola. In 1755, Thier- 
ry described that disease under the name of 
Mal de la Rosa, which be bad observed ing 
Spain, and whose resemblance to the Lom- ° 
bardy pellagra was pointed out by Cerri, ' 
and M. Rayer. In 1786, Strambio, physi- 
cian to the hospital of Legnano, founded by ’ 
Joseph Ii., destined principally for treating 
patients ailected with this malady, published 
a remarkable work on this subject. In 1818, 
it was observed in the south of France, and 3 


5 


; 


in 1819, Dr. Hameau described a disorder 
under the name of Mal de la Teste, endemic 
in the Arcachon, and which is a variety of 
pellagra. In 1834, M. Brieare de Boismont 
published a second edition of the memoir 
read in 1830, at one of the sittings of the 
Academy of Sciences, in which are consign. 
ed the different pathological alterations 
which he found on examining several per. 
sous who died victims to the disease during 
the time he resided in Italy. Since then, 
M. T. Rofissel, who has had opportunities 
of studying the disorder in Italy, has pub 


lished a case in the Revue Médicale, which ' 


occurred at St. Louis: a second case took 
place in the same hospital in 1842; both of 
them terminated fatally. The third case 
is that of a man now under treatment, the 
disorder being now arrived at the second 
period. M. Theophile Roussel, in a memoir 
presented to the Academy of Sciences, thus 
expresses himself: “The description of the 
different diseases, known under the names 
of Mal de la Rosa, Mal de la Teste, 4, 
prove that they are all varieties of pellagra, 
with a slight difference according to the cli- 
mate, for they offer the same characteristic 
symptoms, are produced by the same causes, 
and exist under two forms,——Ist, epidemic, 
in the mountains of Brianza, in Lombardy, 
in Asturia, Spain, in the heaths of Gascony, 
France: it was under this form that pella- 
gra was first observed, the characteristic 
symptoms being highly developed: 2d, spo- 


, radic, almost throughout the whole of Italy, 
‘on the north side of the Alps, where it was 


seen by Bruniva and his pupils; im thecen- 
tre of Germany; at Vienna, where Careni 
states, he saw three cases; in Spain, espe- 
cially in Castille; among the poor in the 
environs of Paris (the three cases observed 


>at St. Louis were inhabitants of the env: 


rons). The only difference is in the inten- 
sity of the cutaneous eruption, which is 
easily explained, if the opinion of the Italian 
physicians be corréct, viz. that insolation 
is one of the principal causes. In Spain, 
the erythematous patches, which gave rise 0 
the denomination of Mal de la Rosa, are 
covered by a thick scab, and the diseast 
seldom attains the degree of virulence it has 
in Lombardy, where they are hidden by 
scabs, and offer sometimes deep fissure’ 


‘In the neighbourhood of Paris it is more 


benign than in Spain.” 
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